CHAPTER XII

THE MODERNIZING

MOMENTUM OF

AMERICAN EDUCATION

(17OO A.D.-186Os A.D.)

Perhaps the most striking thing about American education in the years from
1700 to 1860 is that it started out in a more traditional pattern than that of England,
France, or Germany, but it ended up more modern than its European counterparts.
This is not to say that it was more modern in every respect by the mid-nineteenth
century, but rather that the modernizing momentum was building up with such force
that American education did overtake the other nations of the West in the course of
the century following the 1860s.
The two characteristics of modem education in which the American sector of
the West did seem clearly to forge ahead of the European had to do with the emerging
consensus that popular education and practical education must be provided on a large
scale through organized and public effort, both for the benefit of the development of
the society as a whole and for the development of the individual. These generalizations
are of course subject to the usual difficulties of comparative proof and to the
exception that they did not apply to American blacks or Indians to any significant
degree.
The growing consensus in America that universal, free, and compulsory ele-
mentary education should be established in schools controlled and supported under
public auspices was a remarkable and distinctive achievement. This achievement was all
the more remarkable because the American colonists had started out their colonial
experience by relying for the education of their children far more upon family,
church, and informal means than upon schools and universities, simply because the
organized educational institutions were not as widely available in seventeenth-century
America as they were in England, France, or Germany.1 But in the course of the
century and a half from 1700 to 1850 they not only caught up with the Europeans,
1 Tliis point is persuasively documented by  Lawrence A. Cremin, American Education: Tlie
Colonial Experience, 1607-1783, Harper & Row, New York, 1970.
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